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Here in Chicago, 

the mercury hit 60 degrees today for tne first 
time in practically six months. The receding 
glaciers have left a minefield of dog-turds on 
the city streets, and nothing is yet in bloom 
(Derry “Bleacher Preacher” Pritikin, featured 
in this issue, is calling for budding trees 
within the week, but I've learned to be wary 
of his weather predictions--he very much 
dropped the ball on February's near-record¬ 
setting blizzard) but dang, those rays of 
golden, syrupy sunlight sure feel good. And 
are those the strains of Do You Ears Hang Low? 
I hear emanating from some distant ice-cream 
truck? 

So here I am, wrapping up the third (very 
tardy) print edition of Secret Beach. Avid 
c Beach readers (hi, mom!) may know that during 
the long intervals betwixt issues Secret Beach 
soldiers on in blog form, at 
thesecretbeach.bLogspot.com. And while there 
are things I enjoy about blogging, I'm also 
aware of the pitfalls. Good-quality grass and 
my first-ever laptop have gone a long way in 
pulling me through winter's duller stretches, 
but when I find myself reblogging Rob Zombie 
videos at four in the morning it's suddenly 
clear just how far I've been sucked into the 
yawning vortex of the internet. I can only 
hope that with the changing weather I'll be 
spending far less time on secret beach the 
website and more time on secret beach the 
actual beach. 

I gather that my task here is to introduce the 
magazine--ye olde Editor J s Note. Issue #2, if 
you'll recall, was eked out in Duly of last 
year, during an extended stay in Berlin, with 
the words Gay Issue splashed gaudily 
(tastelessly?) across the front cover. Indeed, 
16 pages of unadulterated gayness followed. 
I'll come right out and say that this edition 
is pretty freakin' queer as well, so if you're 
all no-homo than you should probably stop 
here. Fact is, the fairy army (as the slander 
went back in Pritikin's day) is still on the 
move, kicking up some dust even back here in 
Chicago--we may not claim a fag mayor like 
Berlin (ballet-dancing Rahm Emanuel may be as 
close as we ever get), but we've practically 
got the whole cultural sphere on lockdown. 
IMHO. In other words, while I didn't set out 
to make another gay issue, the gayness just 
kept spreading, growing unchecked and wild 
like the prairie grasses down at the c Beach. 


couple of WorLd-CLass Characters--Venezuelan 
grunge queen and legendary street-performer 
Yva Las Vegass, as well as the aforementioned 
“Bleacher Preacher” Pritikin, who was not only 
the Harry Carray-approved Cubs Fan #1 for over 
a decade but is also (more fundamentally) a 
major photographer and historian of gay life 
in the modern age; some reflections, a year 
after her death, of my friend Caroline Daffe, 
aka CD, who was profiled in Secret Beach #1; 
and lastly, though I present it with some 
qualms, a sort of teaser-chapter from the 
novel I've been writing, as yet untitled. I'm 
including this excerpt with the caveat that 
it's not especially representative--^'s a 
pretty peripheral chapter, as the book's 
action is concerned. But if I can manage to 
rope just one reader into reading the rest of 
the book, whenever it sees the light of day. 
I'll have proved myself a savvy self-promoter. 

A note on the magazine's design: this is the 
second edition of Secret Beach designed on 
computer, and hopefully the last. I 
“graduated” to desktop publishing after I got 
tired of having glue on my fingers--fifteen 
years of zine-slinging will do that. The 
computer just seemed so much cLeaner. But 
while my digi-design skillz may be improving 
(very) slightly, I just can't get over the 
sterility of the medium. It will never compare 
to the lovingly hand-crafted page. So, as the 
signs say, PLease Pardon Our Appearance. 

Feel free to write in, get involved, submit a 
complaint, et cetera: ltwar@hotmail.com or 
2409 S. Hoyne / Chicago, IL 60608. 

Affectionately, 

Liam 



What to expect: some long-form features on a 
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You'r e So Lucky to R e ad Thi s 


Though 
we ® 
camped 
For af 
week 
rust a 
Few, 
yards 
from 
each 
other, i 

barely met Yva 
Las Vegass the 
summer of 2009. 

We'd both 
pitched our tents 
in the "wild 
camp” at 
Idapalooza, a 
raucous queer 
music festival 
tucked away on Short Mountain in rural 
Tennessee. I was in the middle of a 
nervous breakdown, and spent much of 
the week drinking wine from a leather 
bota bag and crying in my pup-tent;Yva 
inhabited the camp much more 
extravagantly. She'd commandeered a 
whole comer of the campsite, and there 
seemed to be epic, dmg-fueled parties 
going down outside her tent at all hours 
of day and night, punctuated frequently 
by Yva's howling, half-hyena laugh. 

However these parties might have 
harshed my private melancholy, Yva's 
stunning performance mid-week more 
than redeemed her. in my eyes. Stuck in 
the middle of a long bill that was heavy 
on earnest stmmming and sequined 
performance art, Yva came on like a 
firebreathing dragon, wearing her cuatro 
like a machine gun. "I've been up for 
three days doing ecstasy and I lost my 
voice," she warned the starlit crowd, 
before launching into a bmising, 
hyperspeed set that encompassed 
Venezuelan work-songs, speed-metal 
cuatro playing, street-level soul and 



plenty of wicked wisecracking. Whoever 
this lady was, some middle-aged woman 
on a dmg binge for all I knew, she 
sounded really good. The voice that she'd 
"lost" seemed to make the very mountain 
tremble—I was almost afraid of how she'd 
sound at full capacity. 

I didn't really talk with her at all, 
though, until the final day of the festival. 

I was, honestly, a bit intimidated. She 
was one of those people who seemed to 
own whatever space they were in. To my 
surprise, she sat down in the grass with 
me the last afternoon and we talked for a 
while—she was, it turned out, perfectly 
friendly. I told her what a lonely, 
miserable time I'd been having, and she 
was like, Oh, man! You should have come 
hung out at my camp! I bought one of her 
CDs, wrapped in a paper bag, with Yva 
Las Vegass—You're So Lucky to Hear 
This scrawled across in magic-marker. 
There was also, she told me proudly, a 
movie about her. How she'd been a street 
musician for years, and played in a band 
with Nirvana bassist Krist Novoselic. I 
partly thought she was pulling my leg. I'd 


been a teenage 
Nirvana freak 
myself, and I'd 
never heard of any 
such band. 


But back 

home, her CD was 
so good. I'd often 
listen to it while I 
washed dishes. And 
when I played it for 
my friend Robert 
Manis, he flipped. 
He also happened to 
be starting a record 
label, one that was 
focusing (loosely) 
on what we'll call, 
for lack of a better 
term, outsider 
musicians— 
idiosyncratic artists 
who've taken some less-traveled road. 
Robert flew out to New York to meet her 
in person, and promptly signed her to his 
fledgling label. He came back impressed 
with her strong personality, and slightly 
startled by her lifestyle—she was living, 
he said, at the Y, that hardscrabble 
bastion of struggling artists. 

And then Yva came to Chicago in the 
fall, to do some recording and a short 
tour. She was uncharacteristically 
nervous about performing; taking hard- 
luck almost to the point of parody, Yva 
had gotten her teeth stolen— her gold- 
plated dental bridge-while she slept, just 
before leaving Brooklyn (she blamed the 
theft, probably rightly, on some "fucking 
hipsters"), and was self-conscious about 
her appearance. Still, she put on several 
blistering performances, including an 
intense impromptu set at a house party- 
later that night she went to the hospital 
complaining of chest pains, and it turned 
out she'd had a minor heart attack while 
playing. Not even this seemed to slow 
her down; the next day she was packing 














up to go on tour. 

Before she leaves I manage to pull 
her aside for an hour and get some of her 
story, which she serves up unreservedly, 
and with frequent laughter. Bom 1963 to 
a middle-class family in Porto La Cmz, 
Venezuela, some 200 miles down the 
coast from the capitol city of Caracas, 
Yva played music from early childhood. 
M My mom, my uncle, my dad—they were 
all very musical," she tells me. "But I 
was the only child out of six that actually 
played any music... so my mom had a 
little obsession with me, she would play 
with me every day for three or four 
hours. I started playing cuatro when I 
was five. I knew from then that I wanted 
to play music. My first gig was in second 
grade." Despite her obvious talent, she 
was hardly a golden child. "I got kicked 
out of schools in Venezuela because 
Venezuela is a different culture, and 
women are not supposed to talk," she 
says. "They still hit kids there. And if a 
teacher hit me, I hit him back. And I have 
a big mouth on me. I would swear at 
teachers. I didn't go to school a lot... I 
spent most of my childhood in a 
shopping mall." 

"I started being kind of a 
problem teenager, y'know. And 
when I was 14, my parents started 
insinuating that maybe I wanted to 
go to boarding school in the United 
States. And I'd just seen Porky's-- so 
I really wanted to come to the US. 

My parents sent me to this school in 
Tennesee, and of course I got kicked 
out within, like a month"—for 
burning incense in her dorm room, 
she says. Still in her teens, she 
ended up on the West Coast. "My 
brother lived in LA at that time, so 
my dad said, send her to LA, she 
needs to go to school. I ended up in 
San Pedro high school"—ironically, 

Krist Novoselic was attending the 
same school, though he was several 
grades below Yva and the two never 
met. Yva eventually earned her 
GED-"No school would hold me," 
she laughs. 


"After LA, they sent me to Seattle, 
and I went to Seattle University for a 
little while. I got accepted to go to law 
school in Spokane—and I never went, 
thank God." She was briefly married, 
mostly to pacify her parents. Around this 
time she starting busking. "I met this 
other woman—I met her at my weed 
dealer's—and we started playing in the 
street together. I remember the first time 
we played, we played for like five 
minutes and we had enough money to 
buy a Whopper. We were so excited. In 
the meantime, I left my husband, I met a 
woman, I became a stripper... the only 
thing that never changed is that I always 
played music." 

Yva played on the Seattle streets for 
years, quickly developing her chops as a 
performer and becoming a local staple. 
Then in 1994, just months after Kurt 
Cobain's suicide brought Nirvana to a 
screaming halt, she was hired by an 
acquaintance to perform some traditional 
Venezuelan music at a birthday party for 
Novoselic. "It was weird," Yva recalls. 
"Everybody was there. All the guys from 
Soundgarden were there, all the guys 


from Alice in Chains and Pearl Jam." 

Yva ended up getting drunk and playing 
for hours. A few days later, she got a call 
from Novoselic—he was impressed, and 
wanted to record her. "We recorded for a 
few days in this place called the Laundry 
Room," Yva says. "And then one day he's 
like, hey, I'm writing these riffs here, and 
they sound a little ' Latino '... do you want 
to come over? So I went and played with 
him, and we wrote a song. And then he 
was calling me to jam with him all the 
time." 

Novoselic invited her to his farm in 
southern Washington that Thanksgiving. 
"We played the whole time we were 
there," says Yva. "And then after I left I 
was kind of a wreck. It was such a sexist 
environment—the guys were outside 
scratching their balls while the women 
were inside cooking our asses off." Yva 
remembers a hilariously awkward 
moment in Krist's kitchen: "I opened the 
spices and there's a little jar, and I'm like, 
what is this? Oh, that's Kurt's ashes...." 

"On the way home I cried, because I 
was really stressed out. I didn't know 
how to tell Krist that I couldn't just 
jam— that I'm going to feel like shit if 
you play with me for a month and 
then you find some other famous 
dudes to play with. I called him and I 
said, look, my childhood dream is 
always to play in a famous band, and 
you're fucking with my head. I was 
really honest. I knew he'd either 
dump me or we'd start a band. And 
we started a band." 

After shuffling through a few 
drummers, the fledgling three-piece 
coalesced, with Novoselic on guitar, 
Ministry drummer Bill Rieflin on 
drums and Yva, despite her own 
formidable guitar/cuatro playing, on 
bass and vocals. Even with Yva's 
powerful voice and wild charisma, it 
was clear from the beginning that 
this was really Krist's band. "Krist 
didn't want to give up his stardom," 
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Flange-heavy grunge vibes: Yva and Krist, mid-90s 


Yva sighs. ”He wanted 
all the attention—and 
he got it. We played 
shows and everybody 
stood next to him." 

Their working 
relationship was 
obviously strained 
from the beginning. 

"He wanted to change 
my sounds, my pedals 
and shit-he would go 
into my amp... he was 
a control freak," Yva 
says flatly. Still, 

Novoselic's star-power 
was mighty, and the 
young band was soon 
signed to Geffen 
Records, inheriting 
Nirvana’s management 
team. 

But Novoselic didn't seem to share 
Yva's hunger or drive; having already 
played in the world's biggest band he was 
happy to take things slow and easy. The 
new band, christened Sweet 75 after a 
poem by Theodor Roethke ("My favorite 
poet," Yva gushes) toured extensively 
with bands like L7 and Dinosaur Jr. but 
didn't release their debut album for 
almost three years. Due largely, perhaps, 
to lackluster promotion, the self-titled 
album basically flopped, and is now a 
weird, lost grunge-era artifact. The 
record, as I hear it, plays far more to 
Krist's strengths than Yva's, her force-of- 
nature singing sublimated by cornball 
guitar riffs and Nirvana-lite production 
sheen. There are bright moments— 
Venezuelan folk-song Cantos de Pilon , 
the seething Japan Trees— but the flange- 
heavy lounge-grunge vibe is simply ill- 
suited to Yva's raw, emotive voice, and 
the album sounds forced. Audiences, 
expecting Nirvana redux, generally 
shrugged, and after a European tour the 
band split up in 1998. Two days later, 
Yva's appendix burst. 

They reunited briefly later that year, a 
time Yva remembers fondly. "It was 
great. Our wives had both left us, and we 
were both drinking and doing drugs—the 


rock and roll life. We started getting 
along. We were going to play in Puerto 
Rico in front of like 15,000 people. We 
were going to tour with this band called 
Los Fabulosos Cadillacs, that had just 
won a Grammy that year. But then the 
drugs and everything kind of fucked it 
up, and we broke up again." 

There is some lingering bitterness, 
maybe, when Yva talks about her Sweet 
75 experience—as with many promising 
musicians who've been chewed up and 
spit out by the music business—but she 
can also be quite gracious about it. "In the 
end, I can't complain, dude," she says. 
"Because I really got a great amount of 
exposure from being with [Novoselic]. It 
changed my life story." 

There is in fact a movie, a feature- 
length documentary by Seattle filmmaker 
Wiley Underdown called The Life and 
Times of Yva Las Vegass. Made in 2007, 
before she'd left Seattle for Brooklyn, the 
film covers her Sweet 75 adventure and 
the turbulent years that followed. At the 
time of the film, she's singing with world- 
music band Children of the Revolution, 
and still playing on the street. A Seattle 
fixture for decades, she nonetheless faces 
frequent violence and harassment from 
skinheads, security guards and other 


lowlifes who can't handle 
her outspokenness. There 
are numerous shots of her 
with black eyes and puffy 
lips. She's been banned 
from the Pike Place Market, 
and the only lesbian bar in 
town. Drug and alcohol 
abuse is strongly implied. 
While the tone of the movie 
is fairly sympathetic, full of 
friends and well-wishers 
attesting to Yva's genius, it's 
also rather slapdash, and 
traffics heavily in Behind 
the Music-style 
sensationalism. Billed as a 
"rags to riches to rags" story, 
it dwells insistently on Yva's 
wild ways and penchant for 
chaos, highlighting her periods 
of drug-fueled mania; in one particularly 
obnoxious scene, which has her riding 
around Seattle in the back of a car, 
adlibbing half-coherently, the sound of 
Yva's voice is sped up to make her seem 
even more tweaked-out. 

There are illuminating moments, and 
funny ones. Original Sweet 75 drummer 
Bobby Lurie (who'd been quickly 
replaced by Rieflin) makes a particular 
ass of himself, as he tries to explain his 
departure from the band ("the decision 
for me to move on was pretty much 
mutual..."), lamely citing vague personal 
and creative differences. "He left because 
he said, Oh, I know what lesbians want— 
they just want a stiff dick," Yva cuts in. 
"So he was out of the band." But the real 
treat of the movie is watching Yva 
perform in her element. Whether singing 
alone on the street, onstage with Children 
of the Revolution, or drunkenly 
improvising on a back porch, she gives it 
absolutely everything she's got—never 
anything less than turbocharged. 

In 2007 she relocated to New York, a 
move she'd been hoping to make since 
the early 00s. Yva says she likes the city, 
and it seems to like her back. "In New 
York, wherever I go people love me," she 
says. "But there's also the whole element 
oof sexism. That's huge, dude. There's 
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that really offensive. My work is work. 



Yva in the late 00s 


always some jealous, mediocre guy. 
Not the ones who are great 
musicians—they're nice. It's the ones 
who are not going to make it—the 
ones who are going to end up being 
A&R guys." 


The songs that Yva is playing these 
days seem, at least to this listener, 
like the songs she was bom to play. 

Free from the demands of the Music 
Industry (and white boys like Krist 
Novoselic), she's hewn a much more 
personal sound—not just spilling her 
guts but spewing them every which 
way. There's a lot more material in 
her native Spanish, for starters, 
whereas there was hardly any in 
Sweet 75—Geffen Records would hardly 
have gone for a Spanish-language gmnge 
band. She also sticks almost exclusively 
to the cuatro, the instmment she's 
mastered over nearly half a century. Her 
playing can be almost alarmingly fast and 
loud—"I play cuatro like I'm chopping 
wood," Yva says. But it can also be quite 
pretty, as in the gorgeous I Bought Some 
Crack. 


The only song on You 're So Lucky 
that's sung in English, I Bought Some 
Crack is a jarring meditation on racism, 
set to a sweet, yearning melody. This 
song is very important , she explains on 
the recorded version, 'Cause I believe the 
Civil Rights movement jus t wasn't 
enough . The song's stream-of- 
consciousness lyrics change quite a lot 
from performance to performance, but 
the basic story is simple and 


autobiographical: some white "friends" 
beg her to go downtown and buy them 
some crack, reasoning that, You're not 
afraid of black people. The song is both a 
scathing critique of white hypocrisy and 


an acknowledgement of her own 
occasional complicity. Guess what?, she 
concludes bitterly; I'm the crack whore at 
the end. 

Yva rarely plays in the street these 
days. "I loved playing in the street, when 
I did it," she explains. "There was a time 
when I was making so much money 
playing in the street. I was a staple in the 
Seattle area... and I just got really well- 
practiced, cause I was playing every 
day." But after years of steady busking 
she finally burned out on it. "I don't want 
to play in the street any more. People 
treat you bad when you play in the street. 
And the older I've gotten, the worse I've 
been treated." What she wants now, she 
says, is a booking agent. "I can't really 
ask for gigs because people won't give 
them to me," she says. "Or they'll tell me, 
if you want to play for beer... and dude, I 
haven't done that since I was 18.1 find 


"People say to me, your music is so 
soulful, you must have so much pain," 
Yva tells me after one of her Chicago 
shows. "I'm like, no, I just 
practiced my ass off." Yva is 
clear about how much ass she's 
had to bust, as an openly queer, 
Latina woman, to get anywhere 
with her music. "I sing every 
day," she says. She also flatly 
rejects anything resembling a 
pigeonhole. "I'm not a queer 
musician," she asserts. "I'm a 
musician, and I'm queer." 

Indeed, her outspokenness can 
raise hackles even in the queer 
community. Yva is admittedly 
irritated that she wasn't asked to 
perform at last year's 
Idapalooza, speculating that 
some festival organizers couldn't 
handle her blunt approach. "Ida 
is really white," she sighs. 


Regardless, Yva mostly just 
wants to keep performing. "I 
just want to keep playing, man. I 
love performing, I love 
recording, I want to put more 
records out... I really believe 
that if you're an artist, you're an 
artist for people. You're not an 
artist to go moo in the 
mountains. You can't be an artist 
out in the country, for the cows—they 
don't appreciate it. Art is something that's 
supposed to help us with our 
development as a society. It carries 
connotations that are not spoken, and that 
affect people." 






When Then Was Now: 

The Queer Photography of 
"Bleacher Pr^afAiejr 

Jerry Pntikin 



To .the . . 
photographer 


verier 

Tin Kin might seem like a 

study in bizarre contrasts. Now 
74, the Chicago native has worn 
many hats in his time (including 
the solid-gold-propellered beanie 
cap he famously wore during his 
years as Harry Carray-endorsed 
Cub Fan #1). He's been an air- 
conditioner salesman for Marshall 
Fields; a sports columnist; a 
political muckraker, freewheeling 
publicist and early champion of 
gay rights; he was a celebrated 
fixture in the bleachers of 
Wrigley Field, back when the 
bleachers meant something, (as 
well as working on Joe Mantegna's 
popular early-80s play about Cub 
fandom, Bleacher Bums); he's also a 
world-class (though proudly untrained) 
photographer whose highly original 
snapshots of gay life, baseball and 
America in general since the 1960s have 
gone woefully underappreciated. 

I met Jerry Pritikin earlier this year 
through an ad he’d posted on craigslist-- 
photographer seeking writer to assist in 
putting together a coffee-table book 
about gay life in the early days of the 
Castro. As a bit of an aside, he was also, 
he said, a one-time local sports 
celebrity. I was apparently the sole 
responder. 

The idea appealed to me on several 
levels. The photographs, first of all, 


Pritikin in 1953 

were brilliant--luminous snapshots, from 
an amateur with a very engaged eye, of 
a historically significant time and place. 
The heart of Pritikin's photography -- 
though there's a great deal else--is the 
San Francisco of the 1970s. The city's 
flower children were pretty well wilted 
by the time he started getting serious 
with his camera, but the modern gay 
movement was just beginning to 
blossom. Gays were moving in droves to 
what had been a working-class Irish 
neighborhood, the Castro, that would 
soon be represented by pioneering 
politician (and friend of Pritikin) Harvey 
Milk. Victorian houses were selling 
cheap, and sex was in the air. In Pritikin's 
photographs of the time, the sun is 
always shining brilliantly, and tanned 
young men parade the strip in muscle- 
shirts--many of whom would be dead 
from AIDS within a decade. But pre-AIDS 


San Francisco was a time and place 
when queers were using words like 
'Liberation' (when's the last time you 
heard anyone talking about 
liberation?). 


The words coffee-table book didn't 
particularly move me, but as our first 
weekly meetings have unfolded I've 
found other reasons to be interested . 
Attracted as I am to slightly marginal 
persons--and I use that word lovingly-- 
what I've gathered of Pritikin's life- 
story is compelling stuff. While all of 
his photographs possess backstories, 
some quite substantial, Jerry is never 
the central character. He is an 
uncanny bystander to history, on the 
sidelines with a camera, or in the 
bleachers hyping the man event. His 
charisma has earned him passing 
encounters with Public Figures like 
Jimmy Carter and Coretta Scott King. 
A sportswriter once dubbed him the 
"Gay Forrest Gump," which he wears 
as something of a badge. He's also 
just a nice guy. He lives in a cozy 
senior apartment overlooking Walter 
Payton Prep, and offers me grapefruit 
juice every week. He'll probably hate 
me saying this, but our relationship has 
a slight grandfatherly vibe. Like my 
Jewish grandmother, he sends endless 
forwards of internet humor, in blaring 40- 
pt. font. Gay people, of course, often 
don't get to be grandparents. And queer 
kids often don't have grandparents they 
can really rap with. 


Coffee-table book or not, Pritikin’s 
photos are terrific, and deserve a wider 
audience. There has been a small but 
steady groundswell of interest in 
Pritikin’s work in recent years, including 
a much-publicized show last summer at 
Roosevelt University’s Gage Gallery, as 
well as a flurry of interest in his iconic 
Harvey Milk shots following the 2009 
release of Gus Van Zandt’s hagiography 
Milk. 


all photos (c) Jerry Pritikin. Used with 
permission. 






What follows is a brief, guided tour of 
some of Pritikin's most memorable 
images, beginning here in Chicago's 
Albany Park: 


Hank and Omie f October 

1947. RCA TV 



Despite his being an inveterate pothead 
(he refers to several decades of his 
adulthood as the stone age), Jerry has a 
steel-trap memory, and can recall 
names, dates, addresses and various 
taglines with alarming precision. Space 
constraints prohibit me from delving into 
Pritikin’s voluminous memories of his 
Chicago childhood, charming as they are- 
-growing up in the somewhat-Jewish 
neighborhood of Albany Park, his father 
known as the “Tomato King” of Chicago, 
his family was one of the first in the 
neighborhood to own a TV set, pictured 
above; young Jerry shoplifted toy 
soldiers from Woolworth’s Department 
Store, went to 10 cent movies and Cubs 
games with his old man, and generally 
enjoyed the kind of carefree city 
childhood that’s unheard of these last 
fifty years. 

Then, with adolescence, came the first 
faint temblors of homosexuality--a 
concept which, for a teenage kid in the 
1950s, there was little language or 
context for, beyond playground epithets 
like sissy. Pritikin recalls his first real 
encounter with (what passed for) gay life 
in Chicago: 

When I was about 16, I was with a few 
of my old friends from grammar school, 
guys from the neighborhood--there was 
a bowling alley where wed go and talk. I 


remember one of them saying, Hey, you 
wanna go get a beer? I thought, who's 
gonna serve a 16 year-old? They took me 
to a place that used to be on State and 
Division--the gay neighborhood, back 
then. There were three of four bars. I 
later found out the nickname for that 
corner was State and Perversion. The 
place we went was called Papa Mark's. 
Papa Mark's had an awning that read, 
Known Coast-to-Coast for Its Fruit Salad 
Sundae. We were given a booth, and I 
remember our waitress coming up and 
saying, What can I getcha, honey? And I 
remember thinking to myself, Wow, 
what a friendly place. It was probably 
the first time I ever ordered a beer in 
my life. And I was about to take a sip 
out of that bottle, when I heard a voice 
come from the booth in back of us--a 
very high-pitched voice. And I remember 
him saying--[lispingly] How do you like 
my Christian Dior sweater? So I look over 
and I see this tall kid, wearing a fluffy, 
angora sweater with a necklace and 
earrings. I said to my friends, How come 
you're coming here? They said, Well, you 
wanted a beer... 

When the waitress came back, I said to 
her, How come you work in a place like 
this? And she says, Honey, if you think 
this is anything, you gotta come back on 
Halloween. And here's the punchline: I 
came back on Halloween, and I've been 
coming back ever since. 

It wasn’t until his early 20s, though, that 
Jerry began to get more involved with 
the city’s somewhat-underground gay 
scene. While working, and making good 
money, at Marshall Field’s, Pritikin 
befriended some students from the Art 
lnstitute--proto-queers (As my mother 
used to say, bohemians , Jerry laughs) 
who threw lavish, themed parties in the 
warehouse district that he still 
remembers as being the wildest of his 
life. He started going to gay bars as well, 
though there was always risk involved. 
Bars, in those days, he recalls, Could be 
raided at any time. This was very much 
pre-Stonewall, when a trip to the fag bar 
could jeopardize a person’s career, 
family, social life. There was a cop by 
the name of Lipstein, Jerry remembers 
with faint disdain, that told my brother 
he saw me coming out of a fag bar... 

After a brief stint in the Army Reserve-- 
Pritikin managed to keep his by-now- 
clear-as-day sexuality under wraps, but 
his secular-Jewish irreverence didn’t 
much help his undistinguished military 
career--he ended up in San Francisco, 


just as all the lovey-dovey was peaking. 
Much of his early photography centers 
on the Haight-Ashbury scene-groups of 
what Pritikin fondly calls peace 
mongers, mingling, suntanned and glassy¬ 
eyed, in Golden Gate Park. 

Pritikin spent the next bunch of years 
prowling the streets with an Instamatic 
in one hand and a joint in the other. He 
had a particular knack for what he 
called, with a pothead's inventiveness, 
photoglyphics-- pictures where some 
fortuitous text (street signs, 
advertisements) emphasized or 
commented on the scene. A particularly 
iconic example is his photo of Milk (with 
lover Jack Lira) walking past the Castro 
Theater, on the morning he was to be 
sworn in as the city's first gay supervisor- 
-Harvey, grinning ear-to-ear, stops to 
point up at the marquee, which reads A 
Special Day (it was a recently-released 
Italian film): 



It Takes One to Know One 

Gay life in San Francisco was flowering, 
moving out of the shadowy drag bars and 
into the sunlight. Jerry--unsurprisingly, 
considering his sports yen-got involved 
with the Community Softball League, 
the world’s first gay softball 
organization, pitching for a team called 
Oil Can Harry’s. Pritikin recalls his 
team’s early days: 








That first year I played, we didn't have 
much of a crew of ballplayers, he 
laughs. I remember someone saying to 
one of the players, Go play right field, 
and the kid saying, Where's right field?-- 
so we weren't too much of a threat. 

But the following year, my teammate 
Jay Platt started recruiting straight 
ballplayers. There were about ten teams 
at that point. Jay would go to the 
softball fields and entice--or as Harvey 
would put it, recruit --some of the 
straight ballplayers. Jay was a great 
cook, and he would invite these guys 
back to his place and make gourmet 
meals for them. And they liked it. Some 
of them were ex-G.I.'s, Vietnam 
Veterans... The second year we played 
much better. Then by the third year, we 
really had a nucleus of a team. By then 
there were sixteen teams playing, in 
four divisions. There was one team 
called the Badlands that was almost 100 
percent straight, and sure enough they 
won the pennant that year. And a lot of 
the guys said, This is supposed to be a 
gay softball league, and began talking 
about starting another league of their 
own--the Gay Softball League. " Pritikin, 
a natural-born contrarian, supported the 
rights of straight players. 



The photo entails a bit of a guessing 
game; one of the players, Jerry explains, 
is straight, the other queer--which is the 
queer one? Pritikin says straight people 
usually pick the straight guy, queers the 
queer guy. 

By 1978 the gay league had grown 
considerably. Opening Day saw Mayor 
George Moscone (who’d later be 


assassinated alongside Harvey Milk) 
throwing out the first pitch to a crowd of 
several thousand later that year, an all- 
star queer team trounced the San 
Francisco Police Department in a highly- 
publicized matchup. 


Gay Day Parade,. 1977 



This is 1977- a picture of two kids at 
the Gay Day Parade. And the way I 
describe it when people ask me what I 
know about the kids is that they must 
have come from good stock. What gets 
me is this-the re's a group out of Kansas 
now, that shows up at funerals for GIs, 
and they have kids holding signs that say 
Kill Fags and things like that. The fact 
that you can have kids teaching kids 
hate... and here's the difference. I look 
at this picture, and I guarantee you that 
if these kids are married and have kids 
of their own, they have good kids. 


Sissies Are an Endangered 

Species 



Sissies Are an Endangered Species, reads 
the flyer, distributed at the 1977 Gay 
Day Parade by this dashing young weird- 
beard. For Pritikin, it was a revelation. 
He explains: 

Robert Hillsborough was young, and he 
had a lover. They were coming home 
from a gay bar, and they decided to stop 
at a taco restaurant in the Mission. 

When they came out there were people 
there harassing them, and they started 
chasing them. His lover got away but 
Robert didn't, and they wound up killing 
him. Evidently the last words he heard 
were Die, faggot. Of course this made 
headlines in the paper the next day- 
Gay Murdered. And this was three or 
four days before the gay day parade. 

I knew that the media was going to be 
honing in on the gay parade. And I 
didn't want... drag queens, dressed in 
drag. This is how I was thinking at the 
time. And I made up flyers with the 
parade route, asking people- -if you’re 
planning to watch or march in the gay 
parade, please come dressed as if you 
were going to work --without saying, 
drag queens, please don’t come. I didn't 
think l was doing anything wrong... I 
didn't want to be associated with drag 
queens, or flamboyant gays. 

This picture was taken on Second 
Street, just before the 1977 parade. I 
was taking pictures of people getting 
ready for the parade, and there was this 
guy passing out these brochures. I took 
the time to read it--I was probably a 
little stoned--and realized how wrong I 
was. Sissies are an endangered species. 
People thought badly of drag queens... 
and I should know better! For the 
longest time in the 60s and 70s, the only 
entertainment we had was to go to a 
drag bar--there were drag puppet 
shows, drag comedians... 

This guy won me over. From that point 
in time, I was never anti-drag. It was an 
awakening for me. A lot of younger 
people now would not be aware that if 
it wasn't for these courageous drag 
queens, who got so tired of being 
arrested for dressing in drag--in the 
early 60s in San Francisco, if you were 
dressed in drag you had to wear a tag 
that said I’m a boy, and if you didn't you 
could be arrested... 

Along the parade route there was a 
young man reading a newspaper on the 
curb. They had caught the murderers-- 
Four Arrested in Gay Killing. But he had 










made a sign that said We Care. It turned 
out that the kid who was holding the 
sign was murdered himself', about three 
weeks later. I remember seeing his 
picture in the paper and remembering, 
that’s the kid I took a picture of. 

The picture is also a classic Pritikin 
photoglyphic--note the evocative ‘Fruit 
Bowl’ advert. 


Pritikin's Peak 



Taken atop Corona Heights, a small park 
in the Haight with consistently righteous 
panoramic views of the city. Jerry spent 
so much time atop the hill in the 60s and 
70s that he dubbed it Pritikin's Peak. He 
rhapsodizes over the park’s personal 
significance: This was my stage for many 
years. I’d go up there and get stoned. 

When I say stag e--it might as well have 
been a stage-coach. I was in the right 
place at the right time, doing nothing. 
The weather would change, the scene 
would change daily, change hourly... I 
cannot think of one moment when there 
was bad news up there. The young Tom 
Selleck stand-in pictured here Pritikin 
had met in Chicago, and invited to San 
Francisco for a visit. Some thirty years 
later, the man gave him quite a surprise, 
showing up at Pritikin’s Gage Gallery 
show. It took him a second to remember 
the guy’s name--one of the brief lapses 
in Jerry’s otherwise eerie memory that 
he calls, with good humor, senior 
moments. 


Bob's Donuts 



Somehow this shot’s iconic nature eluded 
Pritikin for several decades--he’d never 
even made a print until the Gage Gallery 
show. I remember seeing it on a proof 
sheet, but it didn’t hit me in the same 
way it hits me now, he says. This was a 
Halloween on Polk Street--they would 
close off the street and people had a 
good time. But there were always 
police, in case a problem developed. It 
was mostly a gay celebration. 


Joan Peppitone 



Some of Pritikin’s photos have stories 
that unfold over time, as in this shot of a 
delightful young woman named Joan 
Peppitone. Jerry had taken her picture 
at a Jefferson Starship (!) concert in 
Golden Gate Park. She later saw the 
photo hanging in the window of the 
Castro Street bakery where Pritikin was 
displaying his pictures; they 
reconnected, Jerry gave her a print and 
took this slightly dizzying triple-portrait 
in front of the bakery. You can’t quite 
make it out here, but in the original 
Golden Gate Park shot Peppitone is 
wearing some sort of metallic sweater 
and a rhinestone necklace that spells out 
BITCH--the girl’s got mind-blowing proto¬ 
punk style, like a trashy, Haight Street 
version of Bowie. Pritikin may focus 
largely on gay life, but he’s clearly got 
an eye for human color in general. 


Shopping Cart Annie 



Another San Francisco character. Pritikin 
explains: Shopping Cart Annie--she was 
a fixture. Today it’s prevalent in San 
Francisco--back then, you didn’t have 
that many street people in San 
Francisco. Annie was like the 
philosopher of the street people. The 
funny thing is, it looked as though she’d 
been around for a long time, but I 
remember her saying something about 
her mother--she told me she wanted a 
copy of one of my pictures for her 
mother. Which made me think, my God, 
if she’s this old her mother must be 
really old. What I didn’t take into 
consideration was that the years she 
lived on the street took their toll. Both 
of them were probably younger than I 
am now! 

It’s sad that she died the way she did, 
because knowing more about her 
afterwards--she was interesting, she 
spoke six languages. She died in a hit- 
and-run accident. 


Castro & Market Streets f 

1976 



The whole story 
of this double¬ 
shot unfolds in a 
flash--the young 
hustler, Pritikin says, was only on the 
corner for a matter of moments before 
being picked up by the john in the 
convertible. He notes: The book the kid 
is holding is some science fiction book. 
He was aware that I was taking his 
picture--he was only there for a matter 



























By the early 80s, the SF gay community 
was being decimated by AIDS, and he 
moved back to his hometown of Chicago. 
Trying, perhaps, to get his mind off the 
crisis, Pritikin threw himself headlong 
into baseball, and the beloved team of 
his youth, the long-suffering Chicago 
Cubs. He’d become known as the Bay 
Area’s preeminent Cubs fan, working on 
the highly-successful SF run of Bleacher 
Bums and putting together special 
events whenever the team came through 
town. Back in Chicago, employing the 
flair he'd cultivated as a publicist, he 
began styling himself the Bleacher 
Preacher. Armed with a voodoo doll, a 
Cubs fans' Ten Commandments, and 
extolling the virtues of traditional, 
working-class fandom (pro-peanut 
vendor, anti-Wave), he became, along 
with Ronnie "Woo Woo" Wickers, a minor 
darling of the baseball press. 


of seconds before the car pulled up. And 
he gives me this look back, like- -done it 
again! Some people got it, some people 
don’t--he had it, at that moment. 


Harvey Milk / End Ford 


Here Milk proudly sports one of Pritikin’s 
t-shirts--t-shirt design was one of Jerry’s 
many late-70s rackets. End Ford refers 
to the presidential campaign season of 
1976--one-time peanut farmer Jimmy 
Carter was out to topple Gerald Ford and 
end years of bumbling, conservative 
rule. It’s a bit hard to make out, but the 
End Ford logo is based on a San 
Francisco street-sign that caught 
Pritikin's eye after “smoking a number” 
(his slang for doobage). At a campaign 
stop later that year, Jerry was able to 
pull some strings and give a print to the 
candidate himself, who was clearly 
pleased (there’s a photograph of this 
encounter as well, the future president 
holding Pritikin’s photo aloft and smiling 
broadly). 


Jerry has a typewritten note from Milk-- 
the End Ford shirt, Harvey says, is in 
such heavy rotation that it’s already 
sprouted holes. Jerry has this to say 
about Milk, who would soon be 
assassinated by fellow city supervisor 
Dan White: After he died, there was a 
tribute to Harvey, and everybody was 
giving Harvey accolades. There were a 
lot of people giving Harvey accolades 
who didn't like Harvey. Some people 
were painting Harvey as a saint --1 knew 
Harvey wasn't a saint. Harvey was a good 
guy, but he was not a saint. And God 
knows I wasn't a saint. 


was friends with Milk, and developed his 
pictures at Harvey's photo shop, Pritikin 
ended up backing Milk's opponent 
Terrence Hallinan, a leftist lawyer who'd 
been a Freedom Rider in the Civil Rights 
Movement and who Jerry felt was better- 
qualified in the race for city supervisor. 
Though he and Milk remained friends, 
Pritikin's position baffled many of his gay 
peers. 


Bleacher Preacher 


Carmella Hartigan 



During his Bleacher Preacher days, 
Pritikin became close friends with 
another budding Cubs superfan, the 
octogenarian Carmella Hartigan. Pritikin 
says: / met Carmella in 1988. I found 
her fascinating. For a good decade we 
were a team, in the Cubs bleachers. It 
was a fun place to be. I really thought 
Carmella could become a media star, 
though I thought I might have to feed 
her lines--l soon found out that she was 
who she was and said what she wanted. 
She was a smart woman--she was street 
smart. Here she is shortly before her 
death in 2002--at 100, almost certainly 
the most senior denizen of the Friendly 
Confines. 


Market Street Boys f 1979 



I’m not sure there’s any story to this 
photo beyond it being another Gay Day 
Parade shot, but it’s one of Pritikin’s 
most striking images, appearing 
painstakingly staged though it was 
nothing of the kind. Very much 
emblematic of the time and place. 


Pritikin had a curious, sometimes 
strained relationship with the gay 
community in San Francisco. While he 











Queer 



commuter 

±± II Z y Mother 
bathed her twin boys 
in a tin tub, 
scrubbing them with 
pine-branches. This 
was their monthly 
bath. They were 
already adolescents, 
but they were dirty, 
and the monthly bath 
was the best she 
could do. Mother was 
a neuroscientist, 
which meant she had 
little time for her 
boys, and they were 
let to run wild, setting fires on 
County Road Z, listening to heavy 
metal, sneaking naked over to the 
trailer park to kill chickens. 
They had no shoes and only eight 
teeth between them. They had no 
schooling. Mother called them her 
Noble Savages. They were known 
all over the county for their 
weird ways, and were considered 
scandalous for the incestuous 
relationship that they carried 
out quite publicly. But Mother 
didn't listen to gossip, and she 
didn't disapprove of her boys' 
behavior. Lust, she said, was an 
intrinsic part of the human 
makeup, and that was that. She 
herself went to horses for 
pleasure, and if the neighbors 
didn't like it, well it was none 
of their business in the first 
place. 

Nathan and Luke, the boys 
were called. Mother said these 
were not their real names, she 
wouldn't give them their real 


names until they went off on 
their own and stopped suckling at 
her metaphorical tit. Mother 
didn't harbor any maternal 
feelings. The twins were valuable 
to her only as subjects for her 
theoretical work. That the cosmos 
had given her twins seemed a 
scientific mandate. All through 
their childhoods she experimented 
on the boys, subjecting them to 
various psychological trials. She 
played with identity; she'd 
sometimes call one boy Nathan and 
other times Luke, until neither 
boy was sure who was who. She 
toyed with separation, forcing 
one boy to sleep at night and the 
other during the day so that 
their paths rarely crossed, and 
when they grew ill or despondent 
she'd take careful notes. Later 
she became interested in twin 
sexuality. She'd spy on the boys 
in the bath, watching intently as 
they marveled at their mirrored 
bodies. 

The neighborhood kids were 


terrified of what 
they called the 
Savage Place , and 
rumors were thick 
and heavy: Mother 
was a witch, the 
boys were half-cat, 
they were 
ecoterrorists and 
dangerous 
extremists, half- 
bred gypsies, 
abortionists. But 
the neighborhood 
kids were in their 
teenage years by 
now, and some of 
them started to 
wonder if there 
wasn't something 
that those Savages 
might be on to. Some 
of them had started sniffing 
around the Savage Place. They 
heard there were psychoactive 
flowers growing out behind the 
smokehouse that made a part of 
your brain literally melt and 
allowed you to access a liquid 
dimension. When your mind 
eventually recongealed it had a 
totally different shape. 

This was all just rumor 
until a couple of boys, town 
delinquents, decided to test it 
out for themselves. They nabbed a 
few blossoms in the dead of night 
and made a sort of tincture from 
the seeds. This they took down to 
the creek on a Sunday afternoon 
and drank. These boys were no 
strangers to hallucinogens-- 
they'd fucked around with 
nightshade and fly agaric--but 
the flower sent them headlong 
into another dimension. They swam 
through fire, leaped through 
time, conferred with various 
pyramid-headed deities. When at 




length they returned to earth it 
was the following Wednesday, and 
the boys were spooning naked in a 
fallow field. They came to with 
throbbing hard-ons; half-awake 
they began caressing, and were 
soon screwing 
frantically on the 
raw ground. Neither 
boy had any history 
of homosexuality-- 
the flower, it 
seemed, had turned 
them queer. They 
wandered through the 
spent cotton fields, 
fucking for a week 
straight. 

The large 
dose they'd taken 
having made them not 
just queer but 
sexually voracious, 
they then cooked up 
some more tincture 
and set about 
queering their whole 
gang of delinquent boys. Boys 
adapt; there was some initial 
confusion as the gang went 
homosexual, some shifting of 
dynamics, but they took it in 
stride. The conversion did not 
diminish their taste for trouble-- 
redirected it, perhaps. On 
weekends the gang started going 
out straight-bashing. Straights 
were easy to find, their hangouts 
were predictable--churches, 
garages, American Legion halls. 
Ambushed by a bunch of growling 
young bat-wielding queers, some 
straights would stoop to playing 
homo, but they always balked when 
it came to actual dick-sucking. 
Word began to spread that some 
teens in ski masks were 
terrorizing the county, tying up 
local boys and subjecting them to 
scenes of shocking carnality. 

They started dosing their 
neighbors and fellow students. 

Boys began appearing in public 
with cum-stains all over their 
clothes and with erections they 
didn't bother hiding. For some 
time the widespread queering of 
county boys was an open secret 
that nobody wanted to admit to. 

It wasn't long before the 
delinquent boys came across 
Nathan and Luke. Local boys had 
never talked with Nathan and Luke 
before--the twins were totally 
dissocialized. They barely spoke 


comprehensible English--their 
dialect was a curious mix of 
trailer-park profanity and pseudo¬ 
scientific jargon they'd picked 
up from Mother. They ran across 
the delinquents outside the 


Tastee Freez. Hey, you're those 
Savage twins , one boy said. I 
heard you guys were queer. 

Nathan instinctively bared 
his teeth and growled. 

NOj hey } said the boy, 
stepping back. Hey, we J re Like 
you. We J ve been by your pLace. We 
ate some of that fLower from your 
yard. It made us queer as hell. 
We J ve been turning a bunch of 
other boys queer , too. 

Sorry fer my brother , Luke 
said nervously. We ain J t talk to 
strangers. Ma ain J t want us 
attenuated. 

The two pairs of boys 
stood and had a good look at each 
other. They formed a weird, 
warped double-mirror. The Savage 
twins were weird and lanky, 
dressed in shrunken heavy metal t- 
shirts that were covered in 
burrs; their were all-over peach- 
fuzzy, and were drinking 
fluorescent slushes that turned 
their mouths a kind of neptune 
blue. The delinquent boys were 
hardly more civilized-looking, 
though they didn't look as if 
they'd crawled directly out of a 
ditch; dressed in real-tree 
camouflage and stolen jewelry, 
they exuded redneck hooliganism, 
compounded since their recent 
sexual conversion by a distinct 
expression of leering hunger on 
their faces. Some sort of 


showdown seemed imminent, either 
sexual or violent in nature. 

Folia uSj Luke grunted at 
length. The boys took off along 
the county spillway, walking 
silently and passing a joint 
around. Taking a 
shortcut around the 
foul side of the 
tannery and through 
a field of okra 
plants, they 
approached the 
Savage place from 
the back way and 
the twins led the 
way in, up through 
the cellar. Mother 
was sitting in the 
kitchen at her 
microscope, 
listening to 
country music and 
watching molecules 
dance. She turned 
abruptly when the 
four boys shuffled 
up from the basement, wholly 
unaccustomed to so many footsteps. 

Ma , this our friendSj 
Luke said as the boys nodded 
nervously. He said they ate them 
fLowers , they was queer Like us. 

FriendSj huh? , Mother 
said sharply. And they've been 
poking around in my garden? 

YeSj ma'amj muttered one 
of the delinquent boys. We heard 
about your mind-meLting plants 
and wanted to see for ourselves. 

If you don't mindj we've taken 
some petals here and there and 
we've been changing some of the 
boys around the county. 

Is that right?j Mother 
said darkly. 

Yeahlj laughed the other 
boy. You should see 'em , too! 

Even a little bit makes them 
queer as blazes. They get their 
hands on a Little dickj pardon my 
Language , and they don't know up 
from down. We've been having a 
good time!--you haven't read the 
papers? 

Indeed, Mother didn't 
ever read the newspaper. As a 
scientist, she believed only in 
what she could see, hear, touch 
and prove; the rest was second¬ 
hand gossip. Papers all over the 
county were up in arms over the 
Flomosexual Menace. As the small¬ 
town rumor mill got going, 
citizens' accounts of homosexual 














terrorism grew more and more 
overheated, even hallucinatory. 
Local parents, they said, were 
panicked as their boys started 
sneaking out at night and coming 
home reeking of semen. The 
captain of the 
football team was 
seen out by the 
motels, buying wine 
coolers and a set 
of anal beads. One 
man, the well- 
respected owner of 
a local hardware 
shop, swore that 
he'd fallen asleep 
in the bath and 
awoken a short time 
later to find his 
bathwater changed 
to mulled wine, and 
a naked flute¬ 
playing boy sitting 
next to the tub, 
trying to seduce 
him. He'd had to 
convince the satyr, through some 
great effort on his own part, 
that he was a happily-married man 
who didn't go in for that stuff. 

I can proudly say that I 
never read that trash , said 
Mother. Whatever they're printing 
about you boys is probably half 
Lies and half fantasy. But I'LL 
teLL you this: my garden is 
strictly off - Limits. I'm a 
researcher , and that garden is a 
very important part of my work. 

If I ever catch you sneaking 
around my garden I wiLL not 
hesitate to shoot you on sight. I 
always keep a Loaded gun within 
arm's reach. 

Rightj the boy said 
nervously. 

Maj can we-all go to the 
picturesPj Luke interjected. 

Get on to the pictures 
with youj Mother said, waving the 
boys away. 

It was quiet in the 
kitchen. Mother put her head in 
her hands. This couldn't be good, 
this business with those boys and 
the flower. Word got out, it 
could totally compromise her 
work. The queering flower was 
only one of many exotic and 
potent specimens she was 
cultivating in her garden. Mother 
had traveled extensively, leaving 
the twins to fend for themselves. 
She'd been to rural Bhutan to 


collect a rare strain of satyrion 
orchid that produced gushing, 
hour-long orgasms, and to 
southern Mexico for a type of 
Datura seed that when chewed 
could provide access to past and 


future lifetimes. As far as she 
knew, she was the only researcher 
in the country pursuing a serious 
inquiry into the nature of these 
little-known plants, and she 
couldn't afford to have her 
projects outed. 

The boys did not in fact 
go to the pictures--the 
delinquents had quite a different 
adventure in mind. I knowj one of 
them said as they headed back 
toward town. Let's queer the 
Mayor. The Mayor was a good-ole- 
boy notorious for his roadhouse 
skirt-chasing, and despised among 
the town's children for his 
fanatical repression of all 
things youthful, his obsessive 
crackdowns on loitering and 
curfew violation. He personally 
cruised the town plaza in his 
pickup truck, each night at ten, 
and if he found any pubescent 
loafers he drove them home with a 
lecture on Christian discipline 
and a parting kick in the ass. 

The boys' plan was simple 
and sound. They hung around the 
town plaza until ten, nipping at 
a stolen pint of Rich and Rare. 
The Mayor came rolling through 
right on the dot, and as he 
pulled up to the boys they 
surreptitiously poured some 
tincture into the bottle. He 
drove the boys back to their 
respective houses, confiscating 


their bottle and giving them 
tough talk about crime, 
waywardness and hellfire. After 
dropping the last boy off, the 
Mayor, as they'd predicted, 
dipped right into the confiscated 
booze, getting in a 
few good pulls as he 
drove out to a 
trucker dive the next 
county over. The boys 
had given him a less 
potent tincture that 
would forgo the 
pyramid-headed 
deities and week-long 
delirium but still 
pack a psychesexual 
wallop. By the time 
the mayor got out to 
Joe's OK Bayou , he 
was feeling queer in 
more ways than one. 
The shitty roadhouse 
seemed a cosmic 
explosion of sound 
and color, everything 
was vibrant and gleaming, and the 
young truckers playing pool were 
suddenly godlike and incredibly 
appetizing. 

The bartender warily gave 
him a drink, saying. Hey, I know 
you're a good customer. But I 
might have to cut you off pretty 
soon. You Look just a Little 
tanked. The mayor nodded 
uncomprehendingly and stumbled 
over to the pool room, where he 
grabbed a cue stick off the wall, 
stuck it between his legs and 
starting riding it like a pony, 
leering at the trucker-boys and 
giggling. The pool game came to 
an abrupt halt. The mayor then 
got down, crawled across the 
floor, and starting licking the 
work-boots of a 22 year-old 
mechanic named Trev. The other 
trucker-boys started murmuring in 
disbelief. They knew this guy was 
the mayor a couple of towns over 
and a local figure but still they 
felt they should probably beat 
the crap out of him. Not wanting 
all the trouble and mess, they 
decided instead to just dump him 
in a ditch behind the bar. 

Which is where he awoke 
the following afternoon. The 
flower, rather than leaving users 
feeling muddled or hungover, gave 
them a lucid, sensual hyper- 
awareness, which led to several 
days of intense sexual drive. The 






next night the four boys were 
back out on the plaza, and the 
Mayor, in a state of sexual 
frenzy, predictably pulled up 
alongside them. 0/?oy, boys, he 
said hoarsely. Hop on in. It was 
clear from the 
outset that the 
flower had done 
its job. The 
Mayor was 
listening to 
the classical 
station and 
smoking 
cigarettes, 
which he'd 
never been 
known to do, 
and was 
fondling 
himself quite 
openly through 
his corduroys. 

You boys are 
sure out Late , 
he said, with a 
strained smile. 

You know that's 
against the Law. Looks Like I'LL 
have to take you in to my office. 

City Hall was eerily dark 
and silent. He offered the boys 
candy from his secretary's desk, 
and then led them into his 
personal office, where he 
abandoned all pretense. Stripj he 
said, taking a bottle of schnapps 
from his bookshelf and having a 
good, long pull. One of the 
delinquents laughed, and Nathan 
made a queer, animal noise. Then 
the four boys were standing stark 
naked in the Mayor's moonlit 
office, feet buried in the thick, 
diamond-print carpeting. The 
twins were squirming uneasily; 
they were very much on foreign 
soil and had no idea what to 
expect. Clearing his throat, the 
Mayor stepped up to the semi¬ 
circle of boys and one by one 
grabbed their genitals 
appraisingly, as if he were 
comparing weights, all the while 
making an odd wheezing sound. 

With a terrible, desperate smile, 
he leaned over and tried to get 
on his knees; but about halfway 
down his chest seized up and he 
started lurching, in the throes 
of a massive cardiac arrest. 

The twins knew CPR from 
Mother's medical library, and 
administered it quickly and 


effectively while one of the 
delinquent boys, practically 
having his own heart attack, got 
on the desk phone and called an 
ambulance. When they heard the 
sirens approaching, the boys 


threw on their clothes and bailed 
out the fire escape, splitting in 
opposite directions. 

The Mayor was taken to the 
Catholic hospital and effectively 
revived. Then the second day into 
his hospitalization an out-of- 
town-lawyer appeared at his 
bedside and drily informed him 
that due to his failing health, 
as well as the rumors of immoral 
roadhouse antics that had already 
spread across the county, he was 
being asked to step down from his 
Office. Whereupon he had a second 
heart attack which he did not 
survive. 

It was at this point that 
federal authorities started 
sniffing around. The newspaper 
stories of queer, teenage hijinks 
could be chalked up to local 
backwoods color, but when an 
elected official was suddenly 
accused of bizarre homosexual 
behavior and promptly died of a 
heart attack, it was enough to 
attract the interest of 
Intelligence. When they showed up 
and started quietly interviewing 
residents, the strange, whispered 
rumors began to emerge--kids' 
stories of a witch on the edge of 
town and her two queer sons, the 
lurid escapades of some local 
teens. And before long, an 


unmarked van was pulling up 
outside Mother's cottage. 

Mother hotly denied 
everything, though she wasn't 
being accused of anything 
particular. I'm a scuLptor , she 

insisted, showing 
the agents some 
assemblages made 
of chicken wire 
and discarded 
toys. And I mind 
my own business. 
This made the 
agents doubly 
suspicious; 
nobody, in their 
worldview, ever 
minded their own 
business. And so 
while one agent 
took Mother 
downtown for 
further 

questioning, the 
other stayed at 
the cottage and 
confiscated a 
whole vanful of 
dubious articles, from Mother's 
extensive files on posthuman 
sexuality to the contents of her 
medicine chest. Several specimens 
from her garden were also 
collected and sent into a lab for 
analysis. 

Around this time, all four boys 
disappeared, and several other 
members of the delinquent gang 
fell ill. Then the local media, 
suddenly and inexplicably, 
dropped the story, and an eerie 
hush came over the town, as if 
none of the recent events had 
ever transpired. The new mayor 
planted some young Ceanothus 
trees in the business-loop 
median, and soon the town was 
back to normal. There was some 
queer stuff here and there, but 
there was queer stuff everywhere 
in those days. 


















It s been over a 
fear since.my 
::ar friend J 

a^fe. better T 
noWn as uJ, 
passea away,.,, 

the age of 67, after a short and 
brutal fight with cancer. I haven't, 
admittedly, given her a great deal 
of waking thought recently, but 
she's appeared in my dreams a 
number of times these last weeks— 
the subconscious is adept at 
addressing our lapses. For those 
that never knew her, Caroline Jaffe 
was a secret legend, a supremely 
original singer and songwriter who 
held court Sunday evening's at 
Chicago's Gallery Cabaret. In my 
clumsy eulogy, written the day 
after CJ died and posted on my 
blog, I described her as one of the 
greatest performers of modern 
times. Her residency at the Gallery 
was on a par with Hugo Ball at 
the Cabaret Voltaire, the Marx 
Brothers in their early vaudeville 
days, Lenny Bruce at the Hungry i, 

Bob Dylan at the Gaslight, the 
Ramones at CBGB's, Chicago's 
unheralded Nightwatch at the 
relentlessly seedy Lakeview Lounge. CJ 
was also, in a thousand ways, a divine 
comedian, a fountain of light, a cosmic 
hummingbird, a prophet of the sublime, a 
staunch naturist, the equine spirit 
incarnate. This didn't seem overstated 
then, and it doesn't seem overstated now. 
CJ was absolutely one of a kind. 


hadn't discussed CJ in a long time, and I 
was fairly drunk. A year since her death, 
the story of my friendship with CJ 



A short while back, while working the 
beet harvest in North Dakota, I had 
occasion to talk to my friend Bill about 
CJ. Bill and I were having a bit of a heart- 
to-heart on love and death—his uncle had 
just passed away the night before. I 


Portrait of the artist as a young girl: 
at 15, unknown painter (courtesy of 
the Gallery Cabaret) 

seemed suddenly surreal. I'd seen her 
play a number of times at the Gallery, but 
it wasn't until my birthday, in the summer 
of 2009, that we properly met. My friend 
Yony arranged for us to visit CJ at her 
home in Hammond, Indiana—I'd been 
dying to interview her. So many of her 
songs were about riding horses, we'd 
somehow concluded that she lived on a 
horse-farm. In fact, she lived in a 
somewhat squalid basement unit 
underneath her old friend Texas Fred, 
with five cats for company. We shared a 
magical afternoon, drinking wine and 
smoking weed as she shared her life 
story, no-holds-barred, with me and my 


tape recorder. She was in high spirits that 
day, though she complained of persistent 
aches and pains and thought it might be 
time to see a doctor—she was 
uninsured, and had been putting it 
off. What I really need is to get 
into a swimming pool , she 
speculated. She told me about her 
family's history of cancer, and 
seemed to think she'd beaten the 
odds by means of prodigious pot¬ 
smoking—recent research, she 
said, suggested marijuana's cancer¬ 
blocking properties. 

Two days later she could barely 
move, and Texas Fred dragged her 
to the hospital. She underwent 
some tests, and was diagnosed 
with stage four cancer that was 
already spreading throughout her 
body. She was given months to 
live. 

The next couple of weeks, 
miraculously, CJ continued 
performing at the Gallery. She was 
frail, and had to be led up to the 
piano on a walker, but once she 
g sat down there on her lucky stool 
and began to play she was 
transcendent. She played the 
regular Sunday-night open mic, 
closing out the evening around two with 
a triumphant set of rarely-played songs 
and a totally rapt audience. The next 
night she was back, in her trademark red 
hat, for her monthly Monday-night 
showcase, and Yony was on hand to film 
her. She played beautifully, but there 
were only about five people in 
attendance, and she was clearly 
exhausted. It was one of the most 
poignant performances I've ever seen. 

She was back the next couple of Sundays 
as well, sitting in a chair outside the 
Gallery and smoking weed with a gaggle 
of admirers and well-wishers. She smiled 
and sang and laughed her raspy, raucous 



laugh, and talked about beating the 
cancer. Her last night at the Gallery, I 
signed up for the open-mic and 
performed several of CJ's songs that I 
had learned that week. When I finished, 
CJ was weeping. 

Then she was back in 
the hospital. Yony and 
I went a couple of 
times to visit her, 
bringing along, at her 
request, trays of pot 
brownies. She told us, 
conspiratorially, that 
she was sharing them 
with the nurses. She 
continued to sing 
songs into my tape 
recorder—songs from 
her "vault" that 
otherwise would never 
be heard again. CJ had 
already designated me 
her official biographer 
(and introduced me as 
such to the nursing 
staff), and now she 
began charging me 
with an even more monumental task. You , 
she said, are going to keep my music 
alive. 

Bill interjected at this point in the story. / 
know where this is going , he said. You fell 
in love. He was more or less right, aside 
from the vague, Harold-and-Maude-type 
sexual connotations that his tone 
suggested. My relationship with CJ had 
progressed with alarming speed. We 
talked on the phone every few days, and 
one day she told me, rather out of the 
blue, I love you. I love you too, I 
answered, without a moment’s thought, 
realizing as I said it how deeply I meant 
it. 

Some of CJ's longtime friends—Texas 
Fred and his wife, their daughter, and 
CJ's old horse-riding companion, a sweet, 
suburban tranny named Joanie—seemed 
at first suspicious of me and my 
intentions. Who was this kid swooping in 
out of nowhere, doing all these 
interviews, learning CJ's songs? But as 
weeks went by, they opened up to Yony 
and I. CJ was in and out of the hospital, 
and in September she came back home. 
While she was glad to be back home with 
her cats, CJ's house was dangerously 


dilapidated—one night she slipped and 
fell on a pile of garbage leading to her 
bathroom, and had to scream until Texas 
Fred came and picked her up. Her bed 
was covered in a mountain of old 
newspapers and cat shit, and she had 


been sleeping in a chair in front of the 
TV. Yony and I paid a couple of 
excruciating visits, trying to help clean 
the place up. CJ was in-and-out, at 
moments eerily lucid and at others lost to 
some distant realm of pain and death. 

The last time I saw CJ she was back in 
the hospital. Joanie was there as well, 
feeding her and singing by her bedside. 
CJ looked better than she had in some 
time—there was color in her face, and she 
was cracking jokes. I held her hand and 
she told me I was like a son to her. CJ 
had in fact had a son once, at the age of 
15, who she put up for adoption and 
never saw or heard from again. Now she 
could imagine, on her deathbed, that her 
son had returned at last. 

I got a voicemail from Texas Fred a few 
days later. He reported the news in his 
typically blunt fashion. Liam, this is 
Fred. CJ’s dead. Click. I was at work 
when I got the message. I went and hid in 
the bathroom—I think I cried, but I don't 
remember. I'd known for months that CJ 
was dying, but there was a yawning 
chasm between dying and dead. 

That week, CJ was featured in the 
Chicago Reader's Secret History of 


Chicago Music comic. It was as close as 
she'd ever come to the fame and glory 
she so longed for, but she wasn't around 
to see it. Then there was a hastily- 
planned memorial night at the Gallery. 
Her portrait was up on stage, and her 
stool and red hat, 
but other than that 
it was almost just a 
typical night at the 
Gallery. There was 
a bit of eulogizing, 
and a lot of 
drinking, but I was 
the only one who 
played any of CJ's 
songs. It was pretty 
depressing, 
actually, and I left 
early. 

I haven't been back 
to the Gallery 
Cabaret since. A 
few weeks later 
Texas Fred called 
me and left a bitter¬ 
sounding message. / 
guess CJ was the only one 
that you guys cared about , he said, and 
hung up. It wasn't true—I actually liked 
Texas Fred a great deal. But going back 
to the Gallery would have been painful, 
and pointless. 

In the year since CJ died, I've been 
basically derelict in my duties. I've done 
little, I admit, to keep the music alive. I 
did publish an article about her in SB #1, 
and I put together a sort of best-of CD, 
which I mailed off to some record labels 
along with a little press packet, but only 
one label showed any interest, and their 
interest eventually tapered off. Bill told 
me I should be easy on myself—I couldn't 
enslave myself to CJ's memory, after all, 

I had my own life to live. Which I 
suppose is true. But the fact is that I get 
pleasure out of sharing CJ's music. It's 
not as if it's a burden. 

With that in mind, I'd like to hereby offer 
a free CD of CJ's greatest hits to any 
reader who might be interested—just 
write to me at ltwar@hotmail.com or 
2490 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago IL 60608. 
You'll be glad you did! 




CJ philosophising, 2008 



